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American Institutions of Higher Learning in China 


N CHINA TODAY more than 30 institutions of 

higher learning may be said to be of American 
origin. They sprang from the missionary zeal of 
the nineteenth century; but, while they retain the 
atmosphere of Christian idealism, most of them 
interpret their mission now in much broader terms 
than originally. 


Unique Contribution 

Thirteen of the institutions, cooperating under 
the United Board for Christian Colleges in China— 
formerly called Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China—see their task as one of “the 


§ training of young men and women for responsible 


citizenship in a free society. ‘The education requisite 


f to this end includes a discipline in the languages of 
§ human thought and communications, in the methods 


p of factual inquiry and responsible judgment, and in 


§ osophical perspective. 
} help to prepare the student to face life with a re- 


ier 


the achievement of historical, cultural, and phil- 
Education, so conceived, will 


p alistic recognition of fact and a dynamic idealism; 


. 15, 19 


, 1948 


it will lead him to respect the common task and the 
need for vocational training to perform his task 
eficiently; it will widen his horizon and help him 
always to relate means to ends, immediate loyalties 
to ultimate loyalties, his own needs and those of his 
community to the needs and aspirations of all men 





*Specialist in Far Eastern Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Barrow was connected with Berea College, Ky., for 11 years. 
For 10 years he was a member of the faculty of Lingnan University, 
Canton. He served as editor of Chinese terms for the “Webster’s 
New International Dictionary,” second edition. He is an active 
member of the Institute of Pacific Relations and other organizations 
Concerned with Far Eastern Affairs. 
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throughout the world. It will, in short, promote 
his own integration as an individual and enable him 
to take his part in China’s challenging task of na- 
tional reconstruction and international cooperation.” 

These schools are widely recognized for this kind 
of service to China by Chinese educators, writers, 
and other national leaders. And this service takes 
many forms. In facing the problems of rural people, 
who constitute the majority of the population, the 
Christian colleges have been pioneers in introducing 
improved seeds, livestock, implements, and methods 
of sanitation, and especially in training rural leaders. 
A recent news item telling how a professor of the 
University of Nanking has discovered a way to 
prevent erosion of steep slopes by broadcasting soy- 
beans is just one example of the thousands of ways 
that modern agricultural education—introduced 
by these institutions—is helping China. 

In the field of medicine incalculable good has been 
done by doctors and nurses they have trained. In 
public health programs, in a modern college of 
dentistry, in medical colleges, and in itinerant work, 
science has been the tool of faithful workers produc- 
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ing healthier communities. At Hsiang-Ya Medical 
Center in Changsha, for instance, a doctor, a nurse, 
and a medical student climb into their battered jeep 
once a week and pull a trailer-ambulance out to the 
surrounding villages. There they inoculate the 
people against typhoid, smallpox, or whatever 
scourge is threatening. : 

No one knows how many thousands of teachers 
have gone from these schools into primary schools, 
high schools, and colleges all over China, setting 
standards both in professional procedure and in 
idealism. 

It was the Christian colleges that introduced higher 
education for women in China; and now all universi- 
ties approved by the Government are required by 
law to accept women. In this respect alone, a social 
revolution of epochal proportions has been led by 
the Christian colleges. 


Change-Over in Support and Control 


It was only natural in the early days of American 
leadership that these schools reflected American cur- 
ricula, architecture, and methods of education. As 
time has gone on, however, the campuses have taken 
on moré Chinese flavor and more cosmopolitan char- 
acteristics. In the beginning they could not build 
upon the Chinese system of education, which hung 
upon the long classical-literary examinations; and in 
order to gain recognition they had to obtain charters 
from New York, Tennessee, and other American 
States. Finally, about 20 years ago, having formu- 
lated a system of modern education, the Chinese 
Government began requiring that private schools 
conform to the national scheme. 

In earlier days the financial support and, there- 
with, the administrative control came from abroad. 
A smaller proportion of the support now comes from 
America than in the days of growth, and the control 
is almost entirely in Chinese hands. Alumni con- 
tribute to the support of their alma maters, and in 
some cases the Government subsidizes certain 
departments. 


Wartime Experiences 


The saga of the flight of the educational institu- 
tions to the far west during the war; of their adjust- 
ments to woefully crowded quarters, with only a 
fraction of normal equipment; and then of their 
return 7 years later—this will fill a large volume 
when someone gets around to writing it. A few 
institutions stayed in Shanghai throughout the war; 
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Lingnan University had only about 100 miles tf 


return to Canton; but thousands of students and 


teachers walked hundreds of miles, or came down the} 


Yangtze River in overcrowded boats, or bumped ove 
rough roads on top of baggage-packed trucks. They 
came back to devastated plants, finding many build. 
ings destroyed or badly damaged, laboratory equip. 
ment gone, libraries depleted, sources of food lacking 
and 10 times as many applicants as could be accom. 
modated. And now, in spite of astronomical 
inflation, political uncertainty, shortage of materials, 
and ghastly hunger—with the Chinese uncommoy 
sense and good-humored patience and with the 
encouragement of Americans who still believe ip 
them—they expect to lead the schools—their 
schools—into a period of even greater usefulness. 


Schools Affiliated With the United Board 


Among the “American” schools, better known ar 
the following 13 that are working together under th 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China, with 
the New York office at 150 Fifth Avenue: 

CuHEELOO University, Tsinan, Shantung, founded 


in 1904 as Shantung Christian University, a union of 


several schools, the first of which began in Tengchoy 
in 1864. Chartered originally in Ontario in 1924, it 
has now been transferred to the State of New York 
(1946). It has colleges of arts, science, medicine (M. 
D. course, nurses’ training school, school of phar 
macy, hospital), a rural institute, a school of theology. 


Enrollment around 500. At Chengtu, Szechwan} 


during the war. 

FukIEN CurisTIAN University, Foochow, Fukien 
Founded 1915; chartered in New York 1931. Col 
leges of arts, science, education. Normal enroll 
ment, 1936, 169; present enrollment over 700. At 
Shaowu, Fukien, during the war. 

Gintinc CoLiecE, Nanking, Kiangsu. Fa 
women. Chartered in New York, 1915. Enrollment: 
Prewar, 259; present, 350. At Chengtu, Szechwas, 
during the war. 

Hanccuow CuristrAn Co.iece, Hangchow, Che 
kiang. Presbyterian. Outgrowth of a boys’ schoi 
begun in Ningpo in 1845; chartered in the District 
of Columbia in 1920. Under agreement with & 
John’s (Shanghai) and Soochow Universities, be 
ginning in the fall of 1947 Hangchow will har 
schools of commerce and engineering only. Enrol: 





ment: In 1936, 537; in 1946, 759. In Shangha 
during the war. 
Hua Cuunc (Centrat Cuina) CoLiece, We 
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DEP SIT-O BY THE 
NITED S/ATES OF AMERICA 


chang, Hupeh. Formed in 1924 by merging of: 
Boone University, Wuchang (founded in 1871); 
Wesley College, Wuchang (1885); Griffith John 
College, Hankow (1899); Huping College, Yochow 
(1910); and Yale-in-China, Changsha (1914). Col- 
leges of arts, sciences, education. Enrollment 
around 250. At Hsichow, Yunnan, during war. 
Hwa Nan Co.tece, Foochow, Fukien. Metho- 
dist. For women. Began college-level work in 
1914; chartered in New York 1922, 1933. Colleges 
of arts and science. Enrollment: In 1936, 96; in 
1946, 186. At Nanping, Fukien, during war. 
Lincnan University, Canton, Kwangtung. 
Founded 1893 as Canton Christian College; char- 
tered in New York. Colleges of arts and sciences, 
agriculture, business administration, civil engineer- 
ing. Enrollment: In 1936, 560; in 1946, 791. In 
Hongkong 1938-42; in Kukong, Kwangtung, 1942- 
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Peiping * 















Tientsin * 


Tsinan * 





Nanking * 





Chengtu * Soochow 





Shekow * . , 
Wuchang * *g Shanghai 
Kiukiang Hangchow 

Changsha * 


Foochow * 


Canton * 


Co 


Locations of American Institutions of Higher 
Learning in China 


St. Joun’s University, Shanghai, 


Kiangsu. 


Founded 1879; chartered under District of Columbia 


1906, but transferred to New York, 1946. Episcopal. 
Schools of arts and science, civil engineering, the- 
ology, medicine, and a graduate school. Beginning 
in the fall of 1947, to accept only arts and medicine 
students. Enrollment: In 1936, 578; in 1946, 2,150. 
Remained in Shanghai during war. 

Soochow University, Soochow and Shanghai, 
Kiangsu. Founded 1900; outgrowth of several 
schools, one originating in 1871; chartered in Ten- 
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nessee. Methodist. Law school established in 
Shanghai, 1915. Beginning in fall of 1947, to accept 
students in law and science only. Enrollment: In 
1936, 667; in 1946, 1,243. In Shanghai during war. 

University or Nanxinc, Nanking, Kiangsu. 
Founded as Methodist school, 1888; chartered ‘in 
New York, 1911. Colleges of arts, science, agri- 
culture. Enrollment: In 1936, 908; in 1946, 1,121. 
In Chengtu, Szechwan, during war. 

University oF SHancual, Shanghai, Kiangsu. 
Founded in 1906 as Shanghai Baptist College and 
Seminary; chartered in Virginia, 1917. Baptist. 
Colleges of arts and science, education, commerce. 
Enrollment: In 1936, 629; in 1946, 868. Remained 
in Shanghai during war. 

West Curna Union University, Chengtu, Szech- 
wan. Founded 1910; chartered in New York 1922. 
Colleges of arts, science (including medicine, phar- 
macy, dentistry). Enrollment: In 1936, 440; in 
1946, 1,294. During the war was host to five 
refugee universities. 

YENCHING University, Peiping, Hopei. Founded 
1918, based on several schools going back as far as 
1867; chartered in New York 1889, 1915. Colleges 
of arts and letters, natural sciences, public affairs, 
and a graduate school. Enrollment: In 1936, 807; 
in 1946, 816. In Chengtu, Szechwan, during the war. 


Roman Catholic Institutions 


The Roman Catholic Church maintains two insti- 
tutions of higher education in China. They are: 

Fu Jen (Catuoutic University), Peiping,; Hopei. 
Founded in 1925; entrusted to the Society of the 
Divine Word in 1933. Undergraduate colleges of 
arts and letters, natural sciences, and education; 
graduate division, opened in 1937, arts and letters 
(sections of history and theology), natural sciences. 
Enrollment: In 1944-45, 2,303. Remained in Pei- 
ping during the war. 

Kunc SuHanc University, Tientsin, 
Founded in 1923. Jesuit. 
University. 


Medical Schools 


Among the “American” institutions of higher 
education in China are four medical schools. Also, 
about a dozen nurses’ training schools are main- 
tained in connection with mission hospitals. The 
medical schools are: 

Hacxetr Mepicat CoLLtece For Women, Can- 
ton. Founded 1899. Presbyterian. Hackett Med- 


Hopei. 
Formerly called Tientsin 
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ical College and Affiliated Institutions includes also 
Turner Training School for Nurses, Yau Tsai School 
of Pharmacy, and David Gregg Hospital. About 50 
students. 

Hstanc-Ya Co.iece or Mepicine, Changsha, 
Hunan. Formerly, the medical department of 
Yale-in-China. Includes the Hsiang-Ya School of 
Nursing. 

Perpinc Union Mepicat Co.ece, Peiping, 
Hopei. Founded in 1906 as Union Medical College; 
in 1915 the full support was assumed by the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Chartered in New York, 1916, 1936. 

Women’s CuristiaAn Mepicat Cotuece, Shang- 
hai. Chartered in the District of Columbia. 


Theological Seminaries 


Several theological seminaries requiring comple- 
tion of secondary education for admission have been 
established in China by churches in America. A 
number of these institutions represent the combined 
efforts of several religious denominations. Also, a 
number of the universities named above have de- 
partments of religion. The 10 theological seminaries 
presently maintained are: (1) Canton Union Theo- 
logical College, Canton; (2) Central China Union 
Theological Seminary, Wuchang, Hupeh; (3) Knowles 
Bible School, Kiukiang, Kiangsi; (4) Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh; (5) Major Semi- 
nary, Zikawei, Shanghai (Jesuit); (6) Nanking 
Theological Seminary, Nanking, Kiangsu; (7) North 
China Theological Seminaries, Tenghsien, Shantung 
(Conservative Protestant school); (8) Peking Theo- 
logical College, Peiping, Hopei (Methodist); (9) 
Shanghai Baptist Theological Seminary, Shanghai; 
(10) Union Theological Seminary, Foochow, Fukien. 





Teaching Arrangements at Radcliffe 


EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS between Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College for the instruction of 
Radcliffe students have been formalized by action 
of the Radcliffe board of trustees and of the Harvard 
Corporation and board of overseers. 

The teaching arrangements, perfected through 
wartime experiment, provide for joint instruction of 
students in the two institutions in all cases where 
separate instruction would be wasteful of faculty 
personnel. Since the beginning of Radcliffe College 
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in 1879, Harvard professors have always supplied ( 
the instruction of Radcliffe students. 

Under the arrangements which are now mac 
formal, most freshman classes in Radcliffe will con. 
tinue to be taught separately from the Harvard 
freshman classes. In general, however, upperclay 7 
and graduate men and women will share the same 
instructors in lectures and in conference rooms, TI 





Summer School of Brazilian Studies 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY will feature ,) 


special summer school this year emphasizing} 4 
Brazilian studies and the Portuguese language. This) ™ 
marks the first time any American university ha} V¢ 
had a summer session devoted particularly to Brazil.) of 
The 6 weeks’ course, to run from June 11 to July 17, 
1948, will be the first of the cooperative summer) P° 
schools to be operated during the next 5 years by “T 
Vanderbilt, Tulane, and the Universities of North} “ 
Carolina and Texas. These four universities ar} ™ 
participating jointly in an expanding South Amer.) °° 
can program under a grant from the Carnegil for 
Corporation. reg 

Vanderbilt, selected as the site of the first cof 4 
operative summer session, will offer courses on th} Co, 
undergraduate and graduate level for as many ap 
100 students interested in the study of Brazil anif | 5 
Latin America. A group of specialists will mak ek 
available courses in the anthropology, economic! 4c} 
geography, history, politics, and social institution up 
of Brazil. wh 

Outstanding specialists in Latin American fields) 4), 
including visiting professors from Brazil, will bh gp 
brought to the Vanderbilt campus for the specid) of 
summer courses. The scholars who have recentl} 4, 
come to Vanderbilt as members of the staff of thf rq, 
Institute for Brazilian Studies will also participatt) y, 
in the teaching program. stu 

Plans call for the Brazilian study group to liv) py; 
together in special quarters and to create a Braziliat} ot}, 
atmosphere by using the Portuguese language it 
daily conversation. Other features will be publi 15, 
lectures, Brazilian entertainment, and group sem egg 
nars for the Brazilian group. or 

The summer school, which will include cooper nie 
tion with Peabody and Scarritt Colleges, will mij g,;, 
concurrently with the first half of the regular of ¢ 
weeks’ summer session at Peabody, Scarritt, ali] been 
Vanderbilt. Uaiy 
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Census of Jewish College Students 


200,000 Jewish college 

students in the United States and Canada. 
They make up 9 percent of the total enrollment in 
American and Canadian institutions of higher 
education. In 1935 a similar count was made of Jew- 
ish college students. The survey came out with 8.8 
percent as the proportion of Jewish students in the 
total enrollment of American and Canadian colleges 
and universities. These facts are part of the great 
mass of information obtained by the B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau in its Decennial Census 
of Jewish College Students. 

That Jews should constitute so substantial a pro- 
portion of the college population is to be expected. 
“The Jew,” as Lewis Browne put it, “is an urban 
creature,” and more than twice as many whites per 
million population from cities as from rural areas go 


tocollege. Then, too, there is the traditional drive 


for learning in the Jewish home, in which college is 
regarded as a natural educational goal of sons and 
daughters. 


Completeness of Coverage 

The survey obtained over-all enrollment figures on 
1,533 out of 1,632 schools with which contact was 
This was no small 
achievement, considering that school officials threw 
up their hands in getting questionnaires at a time 
when they were flooded by the highest tide of 
students in history. In a few States the law forbids 
schools to ask questions about the religious preference 
of their students even after they are admitted. 
Many schools in other States do not keep such 


tecords. This made it necessary in many cases for 


us to obtain estimates of the numbers of Jewish 
students with the help of faculty members, B’nai 


Brith Hillel directors on college campuses, and 
others. 


The actual count of Jewish students as of October 
15, 1946, was 192,709, which it is estimated would 
easily have reached 200,000 if returns had been 


———<— 

*National director of the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau and public relations chairman of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Dr. Baer has taught in the departments 
of education at Bucknell and Catholic Universities and has 


been appointed lecturer in psychology at George Washington 
niversity, 
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received from all schools. This is nearly double the 
number in 1935. The same increase has taken place 
in the general enrollment, which, according to this 
census, was about 2,250,000 [in October 1946, and 
was still climbing. 


Geographic and Size Distribution 

More than half of all Jewish college students go to 
schools in New York City. This reflects the large 
Jewish population in the big city, which contained 
41.5 percent of all Jews in the United States in 1937— 
a percentage which probably has not changed much 
since then. New York City’s system of free city 
colleges also has something to do with the concentra- 
tion of Jewish students in that area. 

Following New York City in importance are the 
Middle Atlantic States, which offer schooling to 14.5 
percent of all Jewish college students; the East 
North Central States, 13.3 percent; the New England 
States, 5.5 percent; Pacific States, 4.8 percent; and 
South Atlantic States, 4.5 percent. These percent- 
ages generally reflect the concentrations of Jewish 
population in the areas. The four remaining areas in 
the United States, Canada, and the territories— 
all with a relatively sparse Jewish population—ac- 
count for 7.2 percent of the Jewish college students. 

Fifty schools enroll 77 percent of all Jewish college 
students in the United States and Canada. These 
are nearly all big schools, located in or near metro- 
politan areas. Although 21.5 percent of all college 
students go to schools with a registration of a 
thousand or less, only 6.1 percent of the Jewish 
students attend these schools. There are no Jewish 
students in 426 schools from which returns were re- 
ceived.'! This is not necessarily a result of discrim- 
ination against Jewish students. These schools are 
practically all small institutions that have never 
attracted young Jewish men and women, and many 
of them are located in parts of the country in which 
few Jews live. Some of the registrars at the smaller 
colleges expressed regret that there were no Jewish 
names on their rosters. One Southern school wrote 
that they would offer two scholarships to Jewish 
students if they could interest them. 

1 This figure does not include 106 Negro schools, an unknown number of 


theological schools, and a number of schools not reporting, which have no Jewish 
students at present. 
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Distribution by Control 
and by Type of Student Body 


The publicly controlled schools account for 53.1 
percent of the total number of American and 
Canadian college students, and for 55.3 percent of 
the Jewish students. The private nondenomina- 
tional schools enroll 26.2 percent of all students, and 
39.4 percent of Jewish students. The denomina- 
tional schools take 20.7 percent of all students, and 
5.3 percent of Jewish students. The last figure 
includes 0.6 percent in Jewish theological seminaries. 

Since the 1935 census the proportion of Jewish 
students who are enrolled in publicly controlled 
schools has increased 4.3 percent. This offsets a drop 
of 3.3 percent in Catholic schools and of 1.2 percent 
in private nondenominational colleges. It is inter- 
esting to note that although the proportion of all 
students in Protestant schools slipped from 14.9 
percent to 11.5 percent, the proportion of Jewish 
students in such schools increased from 2.0 to 2.5 
percent. 

In schools for men, the proportion of students who 
are Jewish fell from 10.2 percent in 1935 to 4.6 per- 
cent in 1946. The Jewish percentage in schools for 
women dropped from 11.8 to 8.4 On the other 
hand, the percentage of Jewish students in coeduca- 
tional schools rose from 7.2 to 9.4 percent. It is 
believed these changes are partly due to the fact 
that many of the men’s and women’s colleges are 
denominational, and some of them naturally give 
preference to members of their own church at a 
time when there is a shortage of opportunities for 
higher education. Moreover, some of the men’s and 
women’s colleges are known to be “exclusive” 
schools, and there is reason to believe that they have 
tightened their quotas for Jewish and other students 
who they think do not “fit in” in the social setting 
of their institutions. 

A limited number of reports were received from 
schools on the. home residence of their students. 
These show that although 19 percent of all of their 
students come from out of the State, 31 percent of 
their Jewish students are nonresidents of the State. 
Obviously, the chief reason for this difference lies in 
the concentration of the Jewish population in certain 
areas, which makes it necessary for many young 
Jewish people to travel out of their home States if 
they are to have opportunities for higher education. 


Decline in Professional Enrollments 


Though 9 percent of all students in America and 
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Canadian colleges and universities are Jewish, Jewish | stu 
students constitute only 7 percent of the total} 19: 
enrollment in professional schools and departments, | vie 
This is probably the most important single fact ob-} stu 
tained from the Decennial Census of Jewish College} not 
Students. In 1935, Jewish students represented 88} 1 
percent of the total enrollment in the professional | 193 
schools and departments, as well as in colleges and} por 
universities as a whole. The figures on professional} to 
schools and departments are exclusive of enrollments} mu 
in arts and sciences, except for an unknown number cla: 
of students who are studying arts and sciences in} apt 
teachers colleges. mit 

It is extremely difficult to measure the extent to} 
which several factors may have combined to caus} me 
the decline in the proportion of Jewish students in} sele 
professional schools and departments. Has there sec: 
been a shift in the interests of Jewish and non-Jewish} the 
students so that relatively fewer of the former andf be 
more of the latter are attracted to the professions! sch 
A related study now under way may cast some light} “ps 
on this inquiry. fro1 

Geography is sometimes used to explain the dro} 1 
in the proportion of Jews in professional schools aniéf tio1 
departments. Many publicly controlled colleges andj pro 
universities are accepting fewer students fromp inv 
outside the State in order to meet the pressure df of t 
veterans within the State. This would seem to wor 
against the concentrated Jewish youth populatio 
of the East, which must cross State lines if thet 1 
educational needs are to be met. However, the face are 
that the publicly controlled schools actually take 4! 
percent more of all Jewish college students than they fess 
did 11 years ago. Although there has been a declimt and 
in the number of Jewish students in publicly co T 
trolled schools in a few fields, such as law, dentistry for 
and pharmacy, the drop has been more drastic if! 
the private schools, which do not have the samt 
restrictions on enrollment of out-of-State students. 

As has already been indicated, the church 
supported schools now give more preference to thei 
own groups than they did when the pressure for a¢ 
mission was not so great. Aside from the theologicé 
seminaries, there are virtually no opportunities i 
higher education under Jewish auspices. This i 
then, at least one plausible explanation for declini 
Jewish professional enrollments. 

It has been suggested that Jewish parents 
more likely to make sacrifices for the education ° 
their children in times of economic stress, whi 
might explain the higher percentage of Jewis® 
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students in professional schools and departments in 
1935. This theory probably cannot be sustained in 
view of the fact that the proportion of Jewish 
students in colleges and universities as a whole has 
not changed. 

The difference in economic conditions between 
1935 and 1946 may, nonetheless, have had an im- 
portant influence on the admission of Jewish students 
to professional schools. Many of these schools are 
much less likely to be governed by prejudices when 
classrooms are partly filled than when the number of 
applications exceeds the number who can be ad- 
mitted. 

Some officials of professional schools and depart- 
ments say that they are increasingly inclined to 
select their students from among graduates of select 
secondary and undergraduate schools. It is not 
their fault, they explain, if there do not happen to 
be many Jewish students in those undergraduate 
schools. In other words, the professional school 
“passes the buck” on discrimination to the schools 
from which it picks its students. 

The extent to which direct or indirect discrimina- 
tion against Jewish applicants keeps them out of 
professional studies is not known. However, other 
investigations point to a more restrictive application 
of the quota system. 


Changes in Specific Professional Enrollments 


The changes in specific professional enrollments 
Bate illustrated by the accompanying table. The 
percentage of Jewish students declined in 14 pro- 
fessional fields, continued the same in 1 (journalism), 
and increased in 7. 

The data reported in the table cover more schools 
for 1946 than for 1935. The survey had the oppor- 
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tunity to compare enrollments in identical schools 
in both years in pharmacy, dentistry, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, law, engineering, and agricul- 
ture. It found that the proportions of Jewish stu- 
idents in these identical schools did not vary signifi- 
cantly from those in the table. 

The greatest declines in proportions of Jewish 
students occurred in forestry and veterinary medi- 
cine. In the first of these fields fewer than one-fifth 
of the schools reported in 1935, and therefore the 
data may not be highly significant. In veterinary 
@medicine there are only 13 schools, and only 7 re- 
ported in 1935. The most notable change appears 
0 have been in law, where the proportion dropped 
irom 25 percent to 10 percent. 
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Percentages of Jewish students according to fields of 
study, 1935 and 1946 (exclusive of arts and 


sciences) 























Census year 
1935 1946 | Percent 
change 
Field onvell: 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- ment 
cent | cent | cent | cent 
Jewish! schools | Jewish} schools ee 
stu- re- stu- re- 
dents | ported | dents | ported 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Optometry... .....--.-.- 45.1 20 | 21.1 92 | —53.2 
ree 26. 4 91 | 17.1 87; —35.2 
| a Lith ta AR Sc 25.1 79 | 10.0 71 | —60.2 
PRembber eS 24206. <2. 22. 3 76 | 12.2 90} —45.3 
Business administra- 
ae ee ee, een 16.7 64 | 10.7 82} —35.9 
Medicine... ...5...<:-<. 16.2 95 | 12.6 85 | —22.2 
ene 45.5 67) 8 73 | —45.8 
Social work..........- 13.6 53 | 11.1 74) —18.4 
Physical education____| 12.4 FS li tesaceuslnawicoues 
Veterinary medicine___| 11.2 73 | 3.4 85 | —69.6 
Journalism. _......--- | 10. 4 33 | 10.4 Se 
Osteopathy........... A 100 | 20.3 100 | +123.1 
Architecture_....._--- 8.5 33 | 4.4 55 | —48.2 
Engineering- ..-----.- 6.8 61 | 5.2 81} —23.7 
FORINT 2sencsssccec. 4.3 18; 1.3 58 | —69.8 
Home economics - - - - _- 3.1 42. tv At 85 | —12.9 
Education......--.--- | 3.1] 95) 47] 85) +51.6 
yt OO 5 3 ee ji eon +170. 3 
Agriculture. ___.------ 2.4 65| 1.9 80; —20.8 
Library science__.___-- a3 56| 6.2 53 | +169.6 
ine bscdsici- 2.2 62 | 9.2 77 | +318.2 
ee ee 23 ee, ae at See es 
Military science ?_____- | 1.4 83 | 4.2 100 | +200.0 
EE IM | of 31 | 2.6 59 | +225.0 
Government and public 
CARs io escheat 19.5 S8 thedbsied 
ae Ce Le ee 4.7 | a 
Average......-- hE a hg Sees —21.6 

















1 Based on estimate of enrollment in accredited Christian theological seminaries, 
and actual enrollment figures for Jewish seminaries. 
2 Includes only the U. S. Government schools. 


The Jewish proportion rose in osteopathy, library 
science, music, nursing, education, theology, and 
military science. Most of these increases, especially 
in library science and nursing, are probably due to 
the shortage of workers in these fields. The sharp 
rise in osteopathy stems mainly from the blocking of 
opportunities in medicine. The figures on education 
do not mean much, since many students now enrolled 
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in teachers’ colleges are there solely for work in 
liberal arts, which they have not been able to get 
elsewhere. 

Of all Jewish students taking professional courses, 
the greatest number—30.4 percent—are studying 
business administration. Of all students in profes- 
sional schools and departments, 20.1 percent are 
taking business administration. Education atracts 
17.5 percent of the Jewish students and 26.3 percent 
of all students. However, this is only nominally 
true, since, as we have already seen, many teachers 
colleges have largely become liberal arts schools. 
Engineering enrolls 16.9 percent of the Jewish stu- 
dents and 22.7 percent of all students. 

The Decennial Census of Jewish College Students 
was directed by Robert Shosteck, director of research 
for the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, in 
consultation with the writer. The complete report 
will be available early in February from the Bureau 
at 1746 M Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. The 
report will deal with national, regional, and State 
enrollment figures. Information on enrollments in 
specific institutions will not be published. 





Travel at Montana State University 


RECOGNIZING THAT participation in out-of-State 
educational meetings is essential to the morale and 
professional growth of a university faculty, Montana 
State University has been testing a plan designed to 
obtain optimum benefits from such meetings despite 
the distance of Missoula from cities where con- 
ventions generally are held. 


Po.icy 


First, an increased budget for professional travel— 
more than twice as great as generally allocated in the 
past—was established to compensate for the handi- 
cap of distance. Then President James A. McCain 
requested the Budget and Policy Committee to 
recommend a plan under which the available pro- 
fessional travel money could be most equitably dis- 
tributed among the schools and departments to serve 
the best interests of the University as a whole. 

In a letter to all faculty members on November 2, 
1946, President McCain declared the committee’s 
proposals in effect immediately. The proposals said: 
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“As a general policy guide, each department o 
school shall receive $75 per year and an additional 
$25 for each regular full-time staff member. On the 


basis of approximately 140 staff members this budget} 


would total for any 1 year approximately $5,300, 


Since the travel budget was set up for a total off 


$6,000, this would leave $700 for a special fund tp 
use for emergencies wherein staff members who wish 
to present papers or participate in an active manner 
(chairman of a committee or a section or being 
member of a committee) would be given first call. 


“It is also suggested that in certain instance; 


conditions may arise which would make it highly 


desirable to have men go to certain meeting} 


although their various departments had insufficient 


funds under this general formula to send them| 


The distribution of this portion of the budget would 
be an administrative problem, and we have no set 


formula for determining how it, should be admin) 


istered. It is further recommended that in any 
department or school, the professional travel budget 
should be cumulative not to exceed a 2-year period. 
The administration of the departmental and schod 


budgets will, of necessity, fall upon the chairman dj 


the department or the dean of the school.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


With the president’s letter was a list of the pro 
fessional travel budgets for each school and depart 
ment based on the method of apportionment out. 
lined. The amounts were not added to the schol 
or departmental budget; instead, the business offic 
set up a separate account for professional travel, 
with a break-down by schools and departments 


Professional travel expenses incurred by each sine 


July 1, 1946, were deducted from its new budget 


Charges are made on the basis of actual expenstf* 
incurred, and a charge of 2 cents a mile is made whet 


a University car is used for transportation. 

The foregoing plan deals only with professiond 
travel, and separate provision is made for admit 
istrative and admissions, athletic, alumni, studet! 


field trip, school of religion, and extension, and publi 


service travel. 

It is reported that during the first year of ope 
tion, the plan has resulted in better distribution @ 
professional travel opportunities and has won genet 
faculty approval as an equitable method of allocatiif 
such opportunities. 
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Oriental Studies at Wilson 


HE FOLLOWING report describes a course in- 

troduced at the undergraduate level in Wilson 
College, which entailed no increase of personnel or 
elaborate equipment, and which has met with an 
enthusiastic response. ‘The course is stimulating an 
increased awareness of the Orient and interest in 
carrying on further study in this area. 


Course in Oriental Culture 


The 1-semester course called “An Introduction to 
Oriental Culture” was initiated 5 years ago and 
after 3 years was expanded to a full year. The 
intention of the course is to give a broad, nontech- 
nical introduction to the sweep of history and the 
cultural achievement of the three major Asiatic 
nations—India, China, and Japan—in order to 
awaken an intelligent respect for these nations and 
to establish a discriminating and sympathetic under- 
standing of the different cultural backgrounds which 
| define their positions and special problems in the 
} contemporary world. 
| The course begins with a geographical survey that 
points out the features of terrain which naturally 
mark off one area from another and which have 
played a very important role in the history of Asia. 
This is supplemented by a general picture of the 
natural conditions and resources in each country. 

An outline of the history of the three cultures is 
given by lecture. This material is drawn from re- 
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indisputably authoritative. The students are held 
tesponsible for making comparisons which they 
know can be supported by facts rather than for ex- 
tensive historical details. 


' Materials Used 


The larger part of the students’ work consists in 
steading and making written reports on selected 
texts in translation. What they find for themselves 
becomes the basis of the instructor’s emphasis in 
discussion, which elaborates and corrects when 
hecessary the ideas which they have formulated. 


SS 


‘ “Associate professor of philosophy, Wilson College, Chambers 
urg, Pa. 


f 
() 
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College 


By MARIE TORREY COPP* 


The amount of reading which can be done is sur- 
prising. In Indian literature, for example, every 
student reads selections from the Vedic hymns and 
the Upanishads, the whole of the shorter epic, the 
Bhagavad-Gita (the great classic of Hindu religious 
thought), one classic of Buddhist literature, selec- 
tions from the fables, at least one play and some 
secular poetry and prose of later periods, some con- 
temporary Indian writing, and at least one book on 
the contemporary situation in India. A comparable 
list of readings and reports is required for the other 
countries. 

Art material is used with the same emphasis on 
spontaneous response and discussion. Representa- 
tive examples of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, crafts, and if possible, the dance are presented, * 
reported on, and discussed. In all the work there is 
a constant emphasis upon the fact that what the 
course contains is only an indication of the wealth 
of material which exists to be explored. 


Contemporary Problems 


The latter part of the course is concerned primarily 
with the definition of contemporary problems 
against the background furnished by the historical 
and cultural survey. The characteristic differences 
of culture and basic attitudes of the people by this 
time have been well established, and the students 
recognize immediately that problems which seem to 
be similar must be met differently under different 
conditions. Each student is allowed to specialize 
her interest and focus her reading upon one important 
contemporary problem. She writes a more extended 
and detailed paper on this material which is sub- 
mitted to the class so that all may profit by the 
study done. 


Results 


The most important results of the course are: 
(1) A respect and understanding for and an active 
interest in the problems of these countries; (2) the 
desire of a considerable number of students to make 
further study of the Orient; (3) and perhaps most 
important of all, the development of a less provincial 
understanding which gives them a new perspective 
on the problems of the Occident as well as the Orient. 
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All the foregoing results may be attained by 
persons with materials that are readily accessible, by 
persons who have no specialized academic training. 
The chief requirement is a serious interest in avoiding 
prejudiced interpretation. The cultural emphasis 
serves a need that is not met by the specialized work 
of the graduate schools, which is primarily linguistic, 
and it avoids the dangers of the methodological 
approach of the social sciences. Our need is to 
understand these people for what they are, and the 
only way to meet the need is by an open-minded 
survey of what they have done in history and what 
they have contributed to the sum of human ac- 
complishment. 





Colorado School of Mines Scholarships 


THE Cotorapo Scuoou or MInEs is resuming for 
the academic year 1948-49 the annual offering of 
one scholarship to each province of Canada and to 
each of 41 foreign countries. They were discontinued 
during the war. 


VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


The holder is exempted from the payment of 
tuition but not from student fees or deposits. The 
scholarships do not apply to courses of the summer 
session and make no provision for living or other 
personal expenses. The value of the exemption 
from tuition is $425 a year. The scholarships must 
be used at the beginning of the fall semester follow- 
ing their issuance and may remain effective for a 
maximum period of 4 years, provided the students 
maintain a satisfactory scholastic standing and 
comply with the rules and regulations of the school. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

In order to qualify for a scholarship, the applicant 
must fulfill the following requirements: 

1. He must receive the recommendation of the 
chief educational official of his country or Canadian 
province, and no appointment will be made without 
such recommendation. This recommendation should 
be addressed to the president’s office, Colorado 
School of Mines, and must be received by June 15. 

2. He must satisfy the requirements for entrance 
to the Colorado School of Mines as specified in the 
general catalog. 

3. He must show a scholastic standing in the 
upper tenth of his high-school, preparatory, or col- 
lege classes. 
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4. He must be a new student or a student not j 
attendance at the Colorado School of Mines at th 
time of application for the scholarship. Student 
who have had several years of college work as well 1 
as those who have recently completed their secondary 
or preparatory education are eligible for the scholar.) use 
ship, provided all other conditions are met. 


eng 
5. He must be a bona fide resident of the count) pro: 
from which he is recommended. plet 


6. He should be vigorous, both mentally anil achi 
physically, and should possess excellent character} den: 
courage, energy, determination, and the ability tf the 
think clearly. Specifically, he should possess af T 
aptitude for engineering. 

7. If his native language is not English, he must last 
take the English Examination for Foreign Student) vari 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, com) wid 
municating with the nearest United States Foreig} thes 
Service post—embassy, legation, consulate, cultural ing 


mor 











center—to find out the name and address of th colle 
examination supervisor to whom he should apply§ tuti 
The supervisor will inform the applicant when ani 
where the examination will next be given. 
MII 
a s s s } 
Pre-Engineering Examinations Suggested 
chai 
A STANDARDIZED SET of examinations, the “‘pre-engiy .,,: 
neering inventory,” may become an entrance If theo 


quirement of American colleges of engineering as 7p;. 
result of increasing acceptance by the colleges of th spec 
Measurement and Guidance Project begun in 149 ;,.., 
by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop re: 
ment in cooperation with the Carnegie Foundatio j4., 
for the Advancement of Teaching. to lo 
The pre-engineering inventory has been esta acty 
lished as having good predictive value for succes 
in engineering college through its use in a largt 
number of institutions each year. In the summt— In 
and fall of 1946, it was given to 25,500 enterim§to ta 
freshmen in 39 colleges. It has also been used bf with 
the Maritime Commission to select cadets for th with 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and by the Carnegifito in 
Institute of Technology to screen applicants for t@stanc 
George Westinghouse Scholarships. tions 
A number of engineering colleges requested théffor s 
the examinations be available as a national testiljand 
program conducted in advance of matriculatioijstud: 
National examinations were conducted in Martijpeop 
April, and June of 1947 for 2600 prospective enggthey 
neering college students. It is expected that in & 


OU 
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future a large number of high-school seniors will 
take this set of examinations in the Nation-wide 
program, which is sponsored by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 

The Measurement and Guidance Project includes: 
Engineering and science aptitude tests designed for 
use during the second year of high school; the pre- 
engineering inventory for selection and guidance of 
prospective engineering students who have com- 


pleted secondary education; a series of engineering 


achievement tests for sophomore engineering stu- 
dents; and specialized examinations for graduates of 
the various branches of engineering. 

The sophomore achievement tests were given to 
more than 5,000 sophomores in engineering colleges 
lat year. After revision to suit the practices of 
various colleges, the tests will be given on a Nation- 
wide scale in the spring of 1948. It is hoped that 
these tests will serve to appraise the quality of train- 
ing of students transferring between engineering 
colleges or to engineering colleges from other insti- 
tutions. 





Institute of American Studies 


‘MILLS COLLEGE in 1943 set up an Institute of 


4p American Studies consisting of three professorial 


chairs, each with an endowment of $150,000. These 
chairs are in American philosophy and _ political 
theory, American literature, and American history. 
This appears to be the only such group of chairs 
specifically selected and endowed to analyze and 
interpret the fundamentals of American life. It 
rests on the faith that if a person understands the 
ideals of American democratic society he cannot fail 


‘to love them and to devote himself to making them 


actual. 


Course oN AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


In the autumn of 1947 all freshmen were required 
to take a course given by the faculty of the Institute 
with the title “Introduction to the Study of Mankind 
with the Use of American Materials.” It is designed 
to introduce students entering college to the under- 
standing of human nature and its complex motiva- 
tions. The course has been given experimentally 
for several years. It has become a study of values 
and conflicts of values in Americar life. Students 
study not abstract ideas and forces but individual 
People who embodied those ideas and forces, and 
they read considerable portions of their writings. 
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They start out with the conflict between Governor 
Bradford and Roger Williams. Another stimulating 
pair is Benjamin Franklin and John Woolman. A 
more recent contrast is to be found in the reading of 
Andrew Carnegie’s Autobiography and the last chap- 
ter of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. It is the 
belief of the faculty in American Studies that such 
a course is the best possible pedagogic device for 
building intelligent American citizens devoted to 
democratic principles and to their extension. 


Unitep States House 


The second project of the Institute is the United 
States House, a workshop in the 6-weeks summer 
session. ‘This project, still in the experimental stage, 
is designed to be a refresher course for teachers in the 
public schools who are concerned with American 
history, literature, and civics. 





Study of Disabled Veterans in College 


A PROJECT is being undertaken by the American 
Council on Education to find out what problems con- 
front disabled veterans who are students in colleges 
and universities. It is being financed by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, which has appropriated 
$25,000 for this purpose. 

The study is considering the following problems: 
Admission policies; special physical facilities needed 
by disabled veterans; scholarship progress; partici- 
pation in college activities; housing facilities and 
assistance in finding housing; financial resources of 
disabled veterans available for training expenses; 
problems of married veterans; emotional adjustments 
involved in training programs and in college life; 
reasons why veterans discontinue training programs; 
adequacy of vocational objective selected and 
methods of counseling about objectives; special 
problems of veterans so seriously disabled that they 
cannot be trained for employment; coordination of 
programs of rehabilitation organizations; and college 
programs for helping veterans secure full-time em- 
ployment after training. 

The Council has appointed a National Advisory 
Committee of 15 persons to carry out the study, the 
chairman of which is E. G. Williamson, dean of stu- 
dents, University of Minnesota. The director of the 
study is Ralph J. Strom, formerly of the Advisement 
and Guidance Service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Three representatives of interested Govern- 
ment agencies are serving as consultants. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


President’s Scientific Research Board. Science 
and Public Policy: A Report to the President by 
John R. Steelman, chairman of the Board. The 
following volumes: Vol. 2, The Federal Research Pro- 
gram, 318 p. 55 cents; Vol. 3, Administration for 
Research, 324 p. 55 cents; Vol. 4, Manpower for 
Research, 166 p. 35 cents; Vol. 5, The Nation’s 
Medical Research, 118 p. 25 cents. 


These four volumes complete the report of the President’s 
Scientific Research Board. Vol. 1 was noted in Hicner Epvuca- 
tion for October 15, 1947. 


Bureau of Naval Personnel. Educational Services 
Manual of Information, September 1947. NAVPERS 
16,963 A. Washington, Educational Services Sec- 
tion, Training Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
1947. 53 p. Free. 


Designed as a guide for the educational services officer of the 
Navy in carrying out the Navy’s Educational Services Program. 
Treats such topics as counseling, voluntary classes, methods of 
teaching, correspondence study, self study, testing, accreditation, 
orientation, and reporting. 


President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. I. 
Establishing the Goals. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 103 p. 40 cents. 


The first of 6 volumes to be issued by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. It sets the general pattern for the 
entire report. The topics are: Education for a Better Nation 
and World; Education for All; Education for Free Men; Education 
Adjusted to Needs; The Social Role of Higher Education. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


The Research Service at Stephens College, by W. W. 
Charters. ‘The Twenty-fifth Annual Report to the 
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Stephens College Faculty. Columbia, Mo., Office 
of Publications, Stephens College, 1947. 29 p. 
Upon retiring from active duty as educational adviser anj 


director of the Research Service at Stephens College, the autho, 
presents an analysis of the “improvement function” of a collex 


administration as represented in the research activities of jy} 


faculty. 


Books 
The Administration of Higher Institutions undy 


Changing Conditions, edited by Norman Burn} 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1947 


91 p. (Proc.). $2 (paper). 


Vol. 19 of the proceedings of the Institute fo: Administratiy 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1947. The parts are: (1) Th 
Changing Scene in Higher Education; (2) Problems of Contn 
and General Administration; (3) Problems of Internal Adminis 
tration; (4) Problems of Faculty Organization. 


An Adventure in Alumni Relations, by Hill Turner, 
Nashville, Tenn., Alumni Association, Vanderbilt 


University, 1947. 124 p. 


A series of papers on the work of an alumni secretary, manyd 
which were written in answer to requests to the author for info. 
mation about his work. The book contains a working philosophy 
and it is a practical handbook for those who deal with the relation 
between colleges and their alumni. 


HIGHER EDUCATION | 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. is 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 





required by Rule 42 of the — Committee on 
Printing. Prepared in the Division of Higher 
Education. 
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single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
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